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Overseas programs for Americans, haye reached a m'agnitude o£ almost 
staggering proportions* Latest figures of the Institute of Internjatlonal 
Education ^1971) show a record-breaking number of 32,148 United St^a^es 
citizens who underv/ent s,tudy experiences abroad in 1970-71 in a total 
of 70 different countries o^f Africa, E\irppe', Latin America, the Far, ( ] 
Middle, and Near East, and Oceania « (Australia, New Zealand'v Fiji; ^^nd 
Other islands). Administered by Amfetjlcan colleges and universities, 
foreign institutions, and a myriad of other organizations, these "programs 
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offer students an opportunity for resi^eSice in a foreign country along 
with a chance to enroll in an organized academic program. 

S urfac e features ^- ■ ' 

On the surface t\\e generally offered study abroad program seems 

pr^iisex^orthy. ' It conjures' up visions "of the student mixing with the 

people of the host co\intry, leal-ning about nev; ways of life, and . 

improving language skills; not a bad set of Axpefrtations by anyorte's 

" ' ^-'^ * ' ' 

^tandar<l6. Hov; many of these ideals are actually ^reeilizecf, /however, 

ie something else to ponder. * ' / 

Wiere is no question about whether students do In fart interact 

' \ ^ . ' ' - . / ' ' 

wlt\Ji the foreign people and thus acquire cultural kno^^ddg^ and 

■ ' ■ . ' r ■ ' ■ 

language skill. Even ^he most Intfrovbrted rejjlster sojne gain,. But 



.V 



a look at the curricular , organization of many prog^rams iMds one to 



suspect' that a great de^l of potential benefit^i^ lost* 

* ■ " " * ' / 

\ 

Chance experiences ^ * ^ 

15everal study abroad proj^fc^s offer special orieiftation sessions 
to smooth the student *s transition from the* native . to the host culture. J^' 
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instruction of- this type is .pbxyiously important for r<?ducing culture 
shock. Beyond this stage, hk-evep, cultural learning is often left 

!> . ' ; 

to chdnce. It may consist merely 'of liaphazard and often unrelated 

exp'Srlences^ which may ^ca'c-ptable if the student is to live the ' 
' • ■ . . ' • ' * 

rest of his life in the for6ljj|n cbuntry. It is questionable, however, 

In the context of a summer or|Vt best an academic year abroad. 

The student's use of. t^je ifpreigij^ language likewise may be tied 
^ chance ex|)erlences» 'AlthouU tlie student is provided language 
^^pili^^^ce through the classro<itm| and in some instances, through residence 
wl^h p^vatfi families, he ^s lift largely to his own initiative for 
°'^y fur thgfJanr:gOe^ con tact . \ For many students, this means transfer 
to the native langt 

It is important 4:0 recognize that even the most o'btgoing student 
^ffers under .a program which relies oji culture and language learning 
through chance. experiences. How many foreign-language professors have 
returned from overseas and only then have becom(S Inquisitive about 
^ certain asfJects of culture which never ocdurred to tliem while in the 
foreign setting? Are wanot, therefore, asking too muqh of the ' 
culturally-unsophisticated student Uy ex|3ectUng him to know what to 
"look fbr while abroad? Because of the vastness of cultural ways^ he 
^ needQ some organization to, understand how to systematically study Va 
culture. And in order, not to overlook the vital language component of 
the overseas c;xi4rionce, some means must be devised to complement the 
student's ctilturaf Ifearning with enfotc|>d oral language Immersion. 
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Apprehension In organ l^ln g 

University personnel re^^ponolble for organizing a progrqim of 'this ' 
order may react apprehensively out of fear of their limitations In 
analyzing the foreign culture. This kind of thinking has been around 
a long time and has tended to squelch pultural Instruction in colleges 
and universities. r To counteract It, Inquiry might* be^made as to what 
It means to ''knox^y" a culture?. Does one "know'* his, own? In a sense he 
does^ while In another sense he does not. Being born and raised In a 
given culture gives one the ability to function In accord with the 
demands of tliat culture. This person knOTs the culture. Ula knowledge 
Is one of the best kind — a behavioral one in which he responds 
appropriately and autonatically to stimuli in either attitude or action. 
He may not knov; the culture, hovjever, in terms of organizing his Isolated 
behaviors into thematic wholes- If he has not taken this basic step,, 
he is. likely to encounter difficulties in knowing how to begin analyzing 
"the foreign life njtyle. ^ 

Organizing cultural knowledge 

Several nuthorG have contrlbtitod ideas which can start one thinking 
about organizing cultural f^henomona. Morain (1968) cites a number of 
sources in the Uritannica Revlev; of Foreign Language Education t Volume 
2« Likewise the AATSP— sponsored packet on the Mexican life cycle 
written by^ Savaianb im\ Archiin^iia (I96H), and fiorden's study of American 
Guests In Colombian Homes provide provocative ideas ^or the organizing 
process. Of a more romprohensive icope Ig Murdock's work (1945) which 
offers a-detalled organization of rategories on life styles (e.g., food, 
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^the family^ %ouslnp;, otc. S i brGakilovJn of tlidmen\ Into sub-catcRorlGa 
• ■ - * * 

(e«g,, food: aequioltl,on , tdnclo, nerving, eoiflsutnptlon) as well aa 
hints which en^ouracG the ima^^ination tov/ardo evoa further breakdown' 
(e.g., aequifi^ tiorT^f food: places, atmosphoye, frequency, selling, 
techrJiqueo, includinj?, ^ar,^,airiinn , beltefo about, certain kinds of 
fooda, belief n about canned and frosen f oo^ds , wli^ppinR and preparation 
for carrying* f^od home, <»tc.*). 



How can this* mass of material ^e p^it to ua^so that an organized 
culture component can !)e*^ntfluded in the study abroad curriculum? The 

/ . \ •■ 

first Gtep to be yuf^geattHl to make a list of .1)road categories 
which deal with human life. These themes can €h(^ be broken dovm 

into sab-categories to facilitate clearer organization of the material. 

\ 

(Reference sources cited earlier will render invalual)le help for these 

• w 

first two steps.) This can be' followed by a list 'of- questions pertaining 
to each sub'-theme. Althoin';lj reference matepial*^ will suj?,ge8t some 
useful questions, the hulk of thin task is left to^ tH^ individual 
professor. Here is whert* behavioral knowle^lj^e of one's o\m culture 
together with ^latevcr clej^'^csi of Inowledrje possessed on the foreign 
life style come into plav.^ An analysis of American culture on the 



family unit, Por exanple, vill yield suh-eategories-^and questions 
which are applicable to a btu'ly of tiuv family of the target culture 
as well. A sample analvsl*^, is' of fered 'below to ser\'e as an exajniple 
of sub-catenories and tli-^'hliu^q of quesCions i/hich can' be asked. ^ 
A. Coxixfi^hip and :larrlcu;t» 
^ 1. What.' are cci^^mon '^ethodb of courting? 

2. How are inarriai;(! ntis.otiarions raadf»? ^ - 
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V/luu Ly. tiu- IK :n»r;in^i an Gnf^ap.pneuf period? \<\\at Is- the 

'.•n.at typ«^! .7:r..,.,1.3 (e.A., rlnRn) a'-e uaed for the . 
enRaj»frenJ -.t^-.-p 1 i -an for tlie jnarriap.c;? \ 
mmt l.iwlu o: iprcial activities (e,,]., olm:;ery, bachelor 
dinnero) ir- iu^lci in lionor of thp eupap.ed couple?- l-^liat 
takes placu iuviwy these activltfei^'^ 

;v1iat iiu.an ir.^ ^ cld a^t the wedding cerGuony C"e-p,,, ; 
sacred)? 

VJhat ir. tiifi ;>i ♦vf . tlie wedd'ing cprei-.fMiv? IIow in it 
decorated? . " « 

■Vlio are the f cirricij^antfl In the cvrvm^nv O^.p/. , priGOt, 
^^feddilV, ^ -u^'st^)? 

Wliat coujfi p^i^the ceremony?, ' 
Is tlieru .\ j^'r'^^inuml V.liat is it l ILo and uhere ig ,it 
held? .l^u) iivw^'Mhi ^-i 'O'ts? • 
Are «irr . /J'^rn' [ > ";hon? How are th^^y >>iven? Mien'arp*^ 
^ they ;»! vi-n ' 

l\/]iat vcrK.dl f -k; M' iurifi^ are comnionlv u^\^ l to conr.r itiilate 
*tho coii^V]-'^ 

V/liat acti »n i air.' dupropriate (i.e., hn i^rjhakinp, , huj'^^inp,, 
kfsGln-)?^ Are ;^.'f]e different for n.iQn and female ^uentr; 
and for t \\v ^ '' 'd^ ;ji>\ rroom? 

What lind, ^,^'> .-irrfa^M? aetivi.h'; tV.p.^ dlnn.^r^l, 
honeynjruni ) rrv * . 
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Ralatlone between hui^band and wf fe 

1. Who Ifli the authority figure? How do both ipouies feel 
about' thlfl relatlonehlp? 

2. I^iat qualities €|re desired In a spouae? ' 

3. What Ideaa are held on the purpoae of marrlaga,? 

4. What, Ideas are^ held on the permanency of rnarrlage? Are 
divorces possible? If so, what Is Involved In getting one? 
How Is a divorcee looked upon by fr^enda and neighbors? . 

5. What are considered the rights and prlvllegea of each 
marriage partner? . ^ » 

' Relations between parents and chH4ren 

1. What areas of authority belong to each spouse in .terras 
*v Of child raising? . . 

2. ' Wiat division of responsibility Is made In caring ior the 

chlldipen (e.g., playing with them, disciplining work, 
task*)? ' ' 

3. Wiat types of play do parents engage In with their chllclren? 

4. Wliat types of lullabies and songs do parents sing^ ylth 
their children? 

5» What form does discipline take? - » 

6. What type of f amiry activities e*lstr^.I^l[l^ Is their 
frcqujelicy?, 

7. Do families .have picnic outings? l^en and where are picnic 
held? WiAt 'klnd.!of food ^ drink Is' taken? \;hat non-fijod 

'Items arc t^enJo.fj.Y-tabfii cloth, portable radio)? Wiat 



Is appropriate attlft (e.g., suit dnd tie)? 
*^ 8. Wtiat -special* privileges are given to either male or 

female children? ' Wliy? ^ . ^ \ 
. . 9, What special ceremonies are there for Infanta (e.g., 

dedication, baptism^? VJho attends 'these ceremonies? 

.V 

10. W}iat special ceremonies or events are there for older 
* ^ children? - ^ ^ ^ 

^11. What work tasks, are assigned to children In the home? , 
12.. W:\at is characteristic of the father-son relationship, 
^ of the father-daughter relationship (e.R., dlatantt 
respectful, protective, etc#)? 
13, How does the mother's relationship with her sons and 
daughters differ from that between her husband and her 
children (G«g., axtceme closeness with one of the sexes, 
prepiratlon of spfta—&Q|r^ dominance anH^lndependence , etc.)? 
D. Relations betwGc/ siblings 

Here chardctcr^tlc attitudes and« dealings can be Investigated^ 
between male-male, femafe-female, and male-female relationships 
(e.g., extremely close relationships between alsters, (jreat 
Vespoct given the eldcd^, brother's ^rotectlvenesa of arleters, ' 
etc.) . ■ . ^-'-^ ^ 

This type of Inquiry will lljce^y •|x|;6dtice several hundred questions 

V. • ' ~ « . ^ 

wh^cb'Can' serve A$ a foundation for teach'lng the fon/lgn culture. An 

a, 

'I 

analysis based solely en organization of common facets ctf the native 
culture, however, will likely omit Important aspects of thib target 
culture. . Therefore, the llst'wlll need to bf expanjded with questions 
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*cp«culiar to the foreign n^ettlng. For ej^araplci^ imder tfie picnic theme 
(Part Cj itpin 7)> baaed on analysis. of American culture, a queatfcnt^jn 
trariiportatlon would mostlikdly be overlooked. It la taken for granted 
that Americans will drive to their picnics. Many Europeans/ on the 
other hand, dt) not own automobiles and consequently vlll be concerned 
about bus or tifaln schedules. Ax^arenoss.of this characteristic of ^ 
the foreign culture, therefore, will cuaso a question to be added on 
transportation to the picnic site. 

Or^anizinp^ the course • , . 

Oi^ganization of the material by- means of the steps suggested above 
makea Merfse only^if there is a willingness on the part of the professor 

to depaUrt from traditional methods of teaching. A list of questions^ 

I * ■ . 

on French, German, or Spanish customs, for example, will be of little 
tvalue 1^ the context bf a lecture session. Furthermore, under the - 
traditional lecture scheme there is no insurance that students will be^ 
led 'to i(.nteract.with the native people and thereby obtain language ^ 
practici and fjlrst^-hand experience with desired ftfcets of the culture. 
The point^to bq m«(S^1fell^,^hen| *lo tl>at ^the questions arc iiot designed 
for use by the professor but rather by the student. This is ddne by 
ratans of providing each student with dittoed sheets of the q&estions 
which will direct him to seek opinions from native persons. A 
reqtilrement ijhat the, student interview Several persons, e.g., three 
per item, 1&411 insure more comprehenoivo findings as well as pirovidc 

a. ^ • 

greater opportunity for oral language practice. y\n added advantage 
of t'his technique is the rapport and good, will whicli it helps create 

11 

I 
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as the foreign host sees .\incrlcan!! Intcifcsted in learning about his . 
customs* w ' ' ' 

Somewhat different from .cultural learning through the Inquiry \ 
method la the student's actudl par^elpatlojn In some culturally- ^ 
, loaded situation which dlffera ^!!arkedly from its AnerlAn counterpart. 
Several, of these situations can bd Identified for the student to 
experience personally. Spanish students might, be asked to attend a 
number of movie theatres. In |palii this would- require first-hand 
observation and Invodvement as follows: (1) checking tlie movie section 
<cartelcra) In the newspaper to leamrthe hours of the f llm jihowing • 
(this will also requlire the student to become familiar with the 

» 

difference between premier ' showlnRs— de estreno — and re-runs--de soal(< 
con tin up— as well as to learn about the kind of people who f r;!i^lCH^v 
each tyk^ (2) having to make aJ^«el;jloq tfe^Oib, ticket booth whether 
,^B?^^6«jft5^h(y maiiS^ floor <butaca) or in one of tlie balconies ( platca 
and garcria) and learning tliat tickets for each of the areas are priced 
dlffcrentlyj (3) selecting the seat deplrod from a peg boar^ of 
aalentoa numcrndoo nt the ticket bgoth; (4) hnving a refreshment 
(e.g., cognac, coffee, soft drink) at the bar fn ^the lobby while 
waiting for the movie to begin; (S) tipping the usher for escorting 
you to j^our seat; and, (6) becoming familiar with distlnctivo features 
of the Spanish film, in contrast with Hollywood productions. 

Questioning sfudents whrf returned frtjm a study experience in 
Spain, I found that a large pereontaga. of them never went to a Spanish 
movie theatre, wh^lc those who did attend failed to notice -several of 

r 

its unique ftsaturcs. Looking in rocrospeet, I wonder how much they 

, ■ • o I". . o' 



"(inlssed ^In teras oS understanding th(i uniqueness of other mass media 
(e.g., jadlo, television, -^newspapers) t , ^ . * 

It' seems important, theref of e, that structure be giveit to the 
cultural component of the overseas program which will insure students' 

... - I . •' ; ' .. * . ' • 

direct^ participation in va^rious aspects* of daily ^life in the target 

r * • » 

culture* Cultural ^periences which are deemed valuable must not be 

llaft to chance nor to the whiiti* of the student, 

' ^ ^ » \ . . ■ ' 

All that is involved in going to a movie, which happens^ to represent 

0 / ■ 

one of the mojgt popular pastimes of Spain:, may very xvell be one of 

\ ' ■ ' ^ 

these /important^ experiences. How is this so? Ajnong the Spanish 
**'^tu4ents queried who 'were found tp have attended a movie abroad, some 

never realized that tipping the Ustier was an expedted custom, while 

' I ' - ^ ^' ' / ^ I « ■ 

otlhers gave an inappropriate tip of' just dtie or two pesetas , all of 

J- ' « ft ' / 

w|hilch resulted in the disgus^ of the ushey. (A one or two peseta tip 

|ould >e' similar to' tipping 'with penivies/ in the United Stratear,) This 

;erves as, one small example of ' how a person simply out o^ ignorance of 

/hat is expected fails to function in/acpord with the demancjis of the- 

fsoclety, Gorden, in his study" on An^ricari Guests in Cplombian Homes , 

^ ' explains a wide varietj^. ot serious/interpersonal problems stemming 

^4 from lack of \uhdexstandlng cultural^ ways . Likewise, he poi^s out 

how misunderstandings otten cause a person to draw ba§ic conclusions, ^ 

, about the other's character, which is all the^more reason 'for under- 

standing the behaviors ^^rh^ch the host culture demands. 

• / ■ * ' ^ • ' - ■ ■ . 

4Javing identified^ aspects of the culture intended for students to* 
experience, 'wc* must consider formulating instructions which will insure 
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the desired cultural learning. It has been pointed out that several 

*sttidenta failed to notice a number of significant features of the 

Spanish movie theatre. Written guidelines, therefore, might accompany 

/ ' . 

aach assignment to call attention to key aspects to be observed or 

•xperlenced. For example, If a student Is not Interested In a refreshment 

while In the movie, he is likely to miss the fact that. Spanish movie 

houses serve liquor in their lobbies. The guidelines, therefore, might 

Include Instructions for the student to: (1) stop at the bar In the 

lobby; (2) identify the kinds of drinks being served; (3) dlstitigtiish 

how the selection differs from that the^reffeshment stand in an ^ , 

iMnei|ican movie; C^) observe if people stay at the'. bar with their drinks, 

or If they take them to their seats; (5) speculate whjf they do this. 

A part of the wjritten guidelines might also feell the student what 
Is expected of hj.m in certain situations. As mentioned earlier, some 
Students are likely to overlook thfe .custom of tipping the usher, while 
others may give an inappropriate amount. A statenj^ant mfght be included 
li[)i the guidelines to eliminate these cul^ursil infractions. 

At the risk of carrying the theme too far, I would like to point 
out the pbvlpus linguistic benefit in sending study abroad participant^ 
to movie theatres as part ^of their program requirements. In fact, 
the/whole area of development of oral language skills can extend to 
the stag^, television, and radio as well. It seems^o me that the 
Imaginative study abroad curriculum will 'not merely duplicate courses 
which can be taken at home. Summer programs abroad fot Spanish 
students, for example^ which are coniposed of literature courses on the 



Golden Age, Nineteenth Century Dr^ama, and the Generatl'on of 1898 hardly 

seem to take any special advantage of the unique leari^ilng experiences 

offeried by the foreign^ setting. V!\\en inclusion of a^ literature . * 

offering is deslriable, ctirrent literary pieces being produced on the 

stage and on ^ television, and radio 'would seem to make more sonse in 

terms of both cultural learning and language ^^dfevqldpment. In Germany, 

for example, where the radio play has evolved into an art. form of 

significant literary merit;* it seems'gbod sense to assign studdnts to 

listen to these productions as a part of their course i^equlrements . 

The foregoing discussion which has leaned bearvily towards ^contemporary 
» \> . » -» ' 

and anthropoXoglcal'^type culture is not^ I'ntended to suggest*/ that culture , 

df a more traditional nature (of ten. called "Capital C" culture) is 

unimportant. The target civilization and its great literature shouW 

form a part df every serious student>>'s -knowledge. They mu^t not, 

however, be allowed to supplant other approac;hes towards understanding 

the daily life style of the culti^re. Learning about the architecture 

of a cathedral may be important, but so Is -knowing the daily patterns 

of living tff the French, €ermar», or Span,ish iam%\y , - ' 

Thig c4a98 session „ v ^b.^^ ' ■■ - 

Armed" with copious pages of information, the student- who has 

I ft 

immersed l^imself in the culture by me^ns of the inquiry method as 
wfell as by direct participation i'^s nbw ready to share his ^ndings ^ , V « 
with fellow students and^professors, . Discussion-type seminars ' lend 
themselves to this kind of approach. ^To facilitate making judgments 
on^^the mass of Ideas brouglit to the classroom, a .native spciologist 



or anthropologist may work with the profeasor-ln-chargp in order to 
dlfferent:late**etween 'Cultural patterna-^of "the population in general 
and practicta which deviate from the norm. An additional advantage ' ^ 
0^ thafa aesaiona is the opportunity for atudenta to recount altuations 
which they themaelvea have been experiencing and to which they feel 
their reaponaea were inadequate or to^which they did not knowhbw to 
reapond at all* | ^ . ^ 

Another claaii activity, which relates more" particularly, to program 
.participants who ^re teacher^, iq the design of cultural materials for 
classroom use b^ck homc^ without the inclusion of this pedagogical 
element, the value of the culture program would be seriously curtailed 
for. this 'group of dtudentsi The fdllox^lng section, .therefore, ia^ r 



devoted to a dlscusslpn on how the tnaterial might be' applied to teaching 



culture in the for&fgn language classroom, ^ 
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Applying febe matetial for teaching 

Perhaps tffe Mat cbimnon way^ ifv which a teacher shares !quj.t^ 

ineights with his/foreigh language class la through cul*t.m?al asides , 

Conaistljig oi off-the-cuff remarks-, this technique used at one tinfc 

or another by all teadj/Enfs. It deals almost exclusively^ however, ^ 

with bits aind pieces of Information which jorften come spontaneously to 

'ttpB teachelr'^^lnd, as contrasted swith^a focus on planned categories • 

which lend jtowards^ore comprehensive wholeV, The latter involves 

consideration of a number of teaching techniques which are described 

in detail by Meade (1972). 



^. 1. CultuAl ^asalmllator , A brief description of 4fertaln/mls- 
^ understandings betwe^en people of different cultural back- 
. grounds fallowed by multiple choice queitions on the reasons 
for the misundiirstandings. Explanations pertaining to the 
.answers (both ti^ht and wrong) are glvc»n to further the * 
'student's understanding of the cultural problems. 
2. tllYii-drama> A dramatization 'of d situation in- which mis- 

tiiljjlerstandi.ngs re-sult among merablEyps of two different ^cultures. 
Students are given roles to play to give them a betted: idea 
<^f the feelings behind each person's point t)f view. 

f. Culture cApsule , ,A short lecture presentation (e.g'», tive 

("' ' . ■ , . ' ' . • ^ 

minutes) dn some cultural theme. followed by class discussion 

on a point of cont^aat^ between the two ,cultureff«- . • 

^ "4, Culture cluster .- "A uniting of several ctrlture "capsules into 

a larger theme which culminates in student simulation Meade 

;• - \ * t 

(1972) suggest© how ^Is might Be d&ne with the larger ttheme 
of the French country wedding which is based on four culture ' 
capsules: "The Civil Ceremk?ny/' "The Religious Ceremony," ' 



"fhe Wedding Dinner," and "Differences Between Country and 
City Weddings." The simulatioii of these activities is seen 

I 

,to be valuable gaining "an almost first-hand understanding 
, of basic concepts about French society . • . ." 
^A fifth device to be added to the list of techniques for teaching, 
culture is the audio-motor unit of Elkins,e^. al-, (1972). Designed to 
teach cultural understanding by means of the interplay of auditory, 
visual, and motor, skills," the strategy involves a series of oVal comman 



which arc acted out by teacher and students. This physical activity 

helps link culture to language in a way whicn makes the cultural 

phenomena immediately obvious. , # 

*• ^ 

Referring to these kinds of techniques^ teachers can proceed to . 
make' teaching packets with information they have collected through 
their cultqre assignments abroad. Thus-, teachers will have available 
a number of stimulating^pproachcs to the teaching of culture iti their 
foreign language classrooms. ► / 

Cd^clusiQtv 4. , ^ , 

Learning abQfit th'fe 'for/ign cult^^^^ an overseas program need 
not be'^^ haphazard and chance experience. Structure can be given a . 
prcfgram to insure student immersion in the culture through specilElc • 
observation and participation. p,lan is presented in this paper which 
illustrates how to Identify cultural phenomena which can constitute 
the body of material to be studied. At the same time a proposal is 
offered fqr applying the material through field experiences, personal 
interviews with native people, and follow-up seminars. An additional 
element is suggested for training teachers. in techniques pf teaching 
culture in the foreign language classroom. 

The proposed program of fers cultural learning which is measurable 
in accord with a body of definable material and which siJeclfles precise 
learning tasks. These are characteristics which. are expected to form 
a part of any serlou's approach to learning. There' is no reason why 
they should not be Included in the sfudy of culCure. 
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